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BDITORIAL SUMMARY. ORGAN, ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, GOUDA, HOLLAND. 
STYLE. — VI. MAIN BUILDING, PYTHIAN UNIVERSITY, FOR THE ORDER UNI- 
THE POSITION OF THE CHOIR AND ORGANS IN CHURCHES. VERSAL, GALLATIN, TENN. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 
PETROLEUM-BRICK FUEL. 

AUSTRALIAN WOODS FOR STREET-PAVING. 
SOCIETIES. . hs e 
COMMUNICATIONS. Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
EXHIBITIONS. 

MOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 





PORTICO OF ANNEX OF THE ART BUILDING, WORLD'S COL- 
UMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS (Gelatine Print.) 
- SOUTHWESTERN CONNECTING PAVILION BETWEEN MAIN ART 
BUILDING AND WESTERN ANNEX, WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 
EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, ILL. 





OFFICE-BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [Gelatine Print.) 

(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only. } THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LON- 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, DON, ENG. 
DESIGN FOR AN ORGAN.| THE MARKET-PLACE, SAFFRON WALDEN. 





THE SANTTAS CLOSET 


Is the quietest in action of any made, and is practically noiseless. The closet trap is ex- 
posed, and cannot become clogged or lose its water se -al, while in form it is extremely sim- 
ple, combined with attractiveness of design. Its form is also a protection against freezing. 





The Sanitas Basin does away with the troublesome plug and chain by having a 
recessed outlet fitted with the Sanitas Waste and Lift. The discharge from this fills the 
pipes full bore, always keeping them clean. 


The Sanitas Trap is the ideal protection paren Syphonage, Back Pressure or 
Evaporation. This trap is used on Wash Basins, Sinks, Bath Tube, etc. It requires no 
venting, and its certainty and safety have led to its adoption by the leading Sanitarians, 
Architects and Plumbers throughout the aountep. 





The Sanitas Appliances embody Science, Simplicity and Safety, combined with -<@ 
the best material and workmanship, and are in accord with the most advanced profeesional ‘Wal i 
opinions. Senp ror Specran Sanrras CaTaALocur 





SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors of SANITAS Appliances, 











48 to 54 Union 8t., BOSTON. 56 Beekman St., NEW YORE. 217 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
: Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 
PATENT 
The Best Galvanized Iron ae mune 
ought not to require specification, for a first-rate SKY-LIGHT 
job of difficult work can’t be done without it, — 


na Ge 242 and 245 West 47th Street, Now York. 
and a first-rate job costs less with it than am | #ptone: 47s 51, tow doors west of Broadway. 


honest attempt at a first-rate job without it. 

Every first-rate metal-worker probably knows 
that Apollo is true to gauge and flat and bend- 
able. 

It is of some little account that the top and 
bottom sheets of a bundle are cushioned against 
the bands; and so are delivered almost without 
blemish, just as the top and bottom sheets pro- 















tect the inside sheets from the bands in other] | 72 Sf MAH Oo. sr 





makes. 
VAILE & YOUNG'S 
Apollo Best Bloom i is the trade-mark. It 
costs a little more in large quantities. This is Patent Metallic Skylights. 


the only reason that other galvanized iron is sold 2 
at all. % 





APOLLO IRON AND STEEL CO 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
WORKS AT APOLLO 
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ivercrow f the Profession and the A S 8 
Harvard University to establish an Ar , Depa 
ent Its Chances of Usefulness I iblishnu 
National Scho of Electr ty at ( wo Final Awa 
the Rotch Travelling-Sch rship Dy itive Pa g 
the Bost Pub I i | Colori f A 
s e Sidewalks | Berlin ¢ i Bu ne ( ss () 
STYLI — Vi 0) 
Ht | SIT »N I E ( Np Ot ANS { ES () 


LETTER FROM PARIS 
SOCIETIES 


PETROLEUM-—BRICK Fut L14 
Aus iN Woops STREET VIN j 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
} 1 g l (‘a 1) i M 
s s, S | : ( First I st I i 
rt, Cor Des Orga Mr. Hl. W. B 
(rva itl ( l ( s J t Bap t rouda I 
i | Choir Orva St. Paul’s Cathedra | Lol ] 
Main Building, Pythian University, for t (rder Universa 
Gallatin, Ten 
Additional: Portico of Annex of the Art Building, Wor s 
Columbian Exhibition, ¢ igo, | —-Southwestern 
cting Pavilion betwe« Mair Art Bu y and Wester 
(nnex, World’s Columbian Exhibition, ¢ " I | 
Roval College of Music, South Kensington, London, Eng 
rhe Market Place, Sattr Wa n 
COMMUNICATION: — 
I sest Twenty Books 115 
EXHIBITIONS * Li 
Notres AND CLIPPINGS " llt 


*FFLREADY architects are the 


and wondering how they are to make a 


murmuring at overcrowding 
o! the proltession 


fellows 


living in view of the number of young who, each 
vear, are graduated from the technical schools, each more or 
ess determined to establish a practice of his own in thi 
shortest prac ticable time. There might be, if om country 
were older, t ery rea dange r that the architects m oht find 
ess and less work for them to do, but the architectural schoo 
vould be only one of three iuses and perhaps less dangerous 
han the other two. These two dangers lie in the two facts 
hat s the effort of every architect nowadays to bu nde- 
structible buildings nd «a measureable success is being 
ichieves n this, init tha ulidIngs are egun, finished il 
lelivered to their owners with unexampled and crea oO 
iplait The result Ss tha \ iieyv eal ist sums ol 
none ive een transmute nto practica mperishable 
ul lding mprovements and it will be me years betore the 
surplus interest on such investments can accumulate another 
mild y fund. Fortunately, money ~ ut a token OT Valu 
I elve ind what the same man may not ivain accumulate 
may i to the hands o vnothe vho ma be W ng 
entrust its spending to the same or another architect. St 
the increasiig Output, so to ca fT, OF t urcniite ural hoo 
s a thing to be consi lered atte vely, | eems no mpos- 
sibl » overcrowd wha Sin many ways a new rotessiol \ 
new architectural s hoo s, therefore, a f r oO he protes- 
sional future to be welcomed only if can prove beneficial t 
others than the few who can derive a personal benet rom its 
curriculum 
OW far Harvard Univers ty 1s justified n establishing in 
irchitectural department can only proved by lap of 
Lime, ali is open to doubt whether this departmé nt has 
been established because there was felt to be a need or becaus« 
the authorities, in pursuing their policy of rounding out their 
tield of operations and justifying the rather modern name of 
their institution, felt that it would be a cood thing to incol 


porate such a department with their other branches of 
If the new departure was to be at Harvard at al 


ion. made 


we are disposed to 


instruc- 


regret that the department was made an 


of the Lawrence Scientific School and was not frankl 


\ 


courses in the College proper, where 


} 


in some ways 


more legitimately belongs, or, rather, where there would be a 
vetter chance for its growth in the one needed direction, that 
ot are itecture as an art pure and simple. Ther ire enough 
architectural departments now doing excellent work as attach- 
ments to scientific schools we believe that every one of the 
older schools is attached to the scientific side and not to the sidk 
ot at ind letters, so that graduates ¢ in only receive thi ievret 
S. B., and not A. B., which seems more befitting a practitioner 
of the arts. It is true that the difference between the freedom of 
iction of the ordinary undergraduate and the regular hours and 
consecutive work of the architectural student over the draw 


board would be more marked if the department were connecte: 


with the College proper. But so much the better, so much the 
vreater isolation, so much the better chance of expanding i 
the one direction in which it is really desirable that ould 
Xpand, | s to become a really desirable fae or in arcenitect- 
iral education. ‘The need of the hour is the cultivat of the 
enses, hot ol the head abe hinvers only sSoont Or ite! there 
‘ ) esta Stes somewhere ind bb SOMMeDOaCY a ! igh \ 
juipped a ( mtained a iiemy\ ol Ihe i Ss, and I it 

eived on prop nes and broad-minded mnduected vill 
he ta ea su ess and aS Mnevitavly Work an lniurv to the 
rosperity ot LOS irchitectural departments which are now 
udjuncts of scientific schools, by withdrawing from them thos« 
pupils who feel the inborn « upacity to fit themselves for the 
higher reaches of the profession, but find the curriculum of 
the scientific schools somewhat cramping and restraining If 


Harvard University finds itself unable to 


ndependent school of tine 


wise 1D Lllowing ts new department to be developed in tha 
rection so that it may be better able to join hands with th 
coming greater institution, 





rd Warren, and in illowing him to choose as his chiel 
issistant Mr. George F. Newton, the I versity has shown 
excellent igmen if it 1s the purpose o allow the epart 
ment to develop on its it these gentlemen 
cal ¢ \ make L SucceE t the rom the 
ou set the ices resolutely ivalnust illow hg their depart 
ment to becon he haven of regular and pecial student 
whose intellectual effort, during their career, is mainly confined 
to he ew nou! consideratio1 at the pevinning Of the yea 
needed to determ which of the n irious elective courses 
s lik to 1 the “softest thing Che popular delusion 
hat the practice irchite ture $a a easy, clean and en 
mal pursu Kely to lead a great number of young 
‘ Vs wit I money than talent, bra ns or perseverance ) 
er he new course, | if a success Is to be made, it can onl 
through subje y these humat isshoppers to tl vitter 
sap ntment o ling that they ive if hemse es 
more serious and ster! etfort than any othe dy of students 
ynnected w r liversity is subjected to Vha ere is 
» royal road to architecture should be made pate to a 0 
3 { ent LiTK \ he sl ur poe i In ) Siste ls 
yf e prunit cnite 
] , 
, | iK¢ eas n Calling attention, as reques | ) r 
establishment of a National Schoo ) ele ricit hi 
headquarters at Chicago, under the dir of Pro- 
tt or J. P. Barrett, Chief Electrician for the ( nt ( iwoO 
i late Chief ot the Department of Klectr ty of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition The school is to be conduct partly 
by correspot dei und partly by classes. <A ! n numb I 
of students, | Ving in or hear a given town, Ww ] rmed into 
i class, to which ar nstructor will be assiened. The in- 
structor Ww ye provided with instruments and apparatus, and 
such diagrams as may be needed for class-work, and suitabl 
blackboards for uf ng ¢ xplanations on the spot. In order 
I I 
that the lessons may be uniform, a “lesson leaf” will be issued 
each wee k, mntalpin detailed information, tables, etc... re- 
iting to a single subject, with review questions on the previous 
lesson. The school course consists Oot torty weekly lessons, 
It is not intended. as the prospectus very frankly informs us, 
» take tlh lace of such a course in electrical engineerine as 


irt, it seems to us that it would be 
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i raed Db he oreat lec hn cal schools, but thers is no doubt 
it hundreds, perhaps thousands, of boys and girls just out of 
ie oll st hools, and of young ind ambitious men, with a taste 
suc wwledge, now engaged in employments which do 
} heir minds as they wish, w find it of vreat 
wid s to these pupils that the instruction is to be 
idapt Lh ulllon s certain! moderate enough, 
+ lars and a halt e course of forty lessons; but 
} ped Ou T Ss, Hot Only tO pay the sa iries of 
ns i the othe necessary ¢ X pe nses ol the s¢ iool, 
! eta \ rtain amou is a scholarship-fund, which 
\ e used pay the of a complete electrical education, 
some t iss hu il Sf hoo , ot those pupils who. it the 
" ‘ iss eXaminat show themselves most deserving of 
i reward Th imes of the members of the Facult 
many the highest rank among electricians, and such 
ction as the \ spense cannot fail to be of great 
u Pi ns W y for further information should apply 
he Se ul Mr. J. Allan Hornsby, Monadnock Block, 


R. HH. V. B. MAGONIGLE enters upon his tour of ser 
iI e as holder of the Rotch Travelling Scholarship for 
t] inder rather unusual circumstances. 
Some veeks ago, alter the usual prolonged and comprehen- 
in ition, the ylarship was awarded, without a dis- 
ug »M Mag cle, but no sooner was the award 
‘ ce i i uF 1s est was entered by the exam- 
| nel \ a i i i ismuch as the scholar-eles 
passe rene : ild not have bee illowed to 
hoa imina I i n irchitectural lesignh, ih which 
e had actua requitted self with signal merit In add 
s the Vas a on foot a disagreeable murmur, 
y ( sm, 8 he fortunate contestant had been 
iD I eo ef e ot the tounders ot tl Scholarship. 
This e development of the meanness that humanity 
ns una 0 CTO d the fact that the strict letter o 
I " I ulhered to by their committee, 
| é stees of the Scho irship-fund to declare that 
! iL i ird, and that | xaminees 
, i gO vs é In other words, for the sake of 
ssibility of upholding any charge 
K 5 adherence to the rules, the lli- 
cou made the victims o i second nqu S 
W Uy i id i ) S¢ il l 
7 | i hie iperiority shown in the st ex- 
second one, and, but tor the untor- 
S il neta iX, no inyuUus nas been done 
he s has won a second if ot the 
" Asal of fact the difficu ty was ¢ iused by 
| xan ! who tailed to keep to the rules 
: his ( mmittee at the proper time, and the 
nm ‘ ) Kl wh an) Omypye tor to fai Lo pass 
| f tie ist Important of the exam- 
, " y mart ol scale of one hundred, 
a Mr. Ma k m tl other branches 
t i t etl Ww vy Ul ) 
1) 
ke | ot t 
VW : epa or the Boston Pu 
| \ ) ) i | Roya 
Aca I I he w rk showh ~ i 
i . l u eri i h i I 
: L e oO R il Acaden 
| \\ i 
| ; il s piailes ita 
n Psalms cy ibou ~ x idols 
ul s c 5 IO! Kgyptiat 
P = sil 4 ) t manner WW i 
( ill pa ipp ed ne elie 
| o \ this r sta ge dest on 
. r 5s a n i te 
< mel s large work, or to judge ot its 
ilthough, * It ay o be a powerful piece of work 
s kind Wi ‘ especially one W th such trained 
ome ind so little hesitation in expressing it, as the criti 


more to say Ola picture than that 


its kind ;”’ 


rs to be a powerful work of 


ippe i 





and Building News. 


without mentioning whether it may not be of a bad kind, the 


public may safely fall back on its own impressions ; 
1] 


Wlii De 


great curiosity to see it in its 
Builder thinks that the name of Mr. JJ. 
e last name t judging 


place in Boston. The 
S. Sargent “is perh 


hat any one, from the character of tl 


T 

work, would have thought of connecting with it.” Whethe 

this is intended for a compliment or not, our readers w have 

to divine for themselves. 

™ CURIOUS discussion is going on in the St. Louis papers. 
It seems that sidewalks of artificial stone, under the name 
ol ‘ eranitoid,”’ ure being laid in the city, ind some one 


ot the white material, the new 


the 


} 
viare ¢ 


nuded at the 


papers to advocate 


wrote to 


addition of coloring matter to 


proposition brought forth what the original writer chose to ca 
gnorant opposition” from individuals whom he denounced 

as either * yaller dog Philistines,” or * beneficiaries o € 

vranitoid ring.” It may be imag ned that an esthetic discus- 


sion 


carried on in does not attract the elass of par- 
tie pants best qualified to vive valuable opinions, sO that the 
question of what color shall be formally adopted by the city is 
not kely to be soon decided ; but, for brightn ss abd cheer- 


fulness, particularly at night, the white sidewalks are so n 


uperior to those of any other color that it is not k 
they will be soon abandoned. 

EFORE our next number is published, we shall h 
: have received the account of the proceedings 


Church-Builk t Berlin, 


Bauz fund, the 


ling Congress, which met a 


According to a late number of the Deutsche 


(ongress promised to be a very successful one. So large a 
number ot pe rsons had responded to the circulal ol ny i ) 
ind asked for tickets of admission, that, even with a liberal 
allowance for those who would, at the last moment, be 
prevented from using them, it was estimated that there wou 
be at least four hundred persons in attendance. Naturally 
most of these would be architects and clergymen, but a con- 
siderable number of persons of other professions had a ied 
for tickets. It is a vratifying evidence of the interest wh 
the German Governments genera take in matters of the 
kind that nearly all the constituent kingdoms and principa 5 
of the Empire had appointed representatives to attend 
Congress According to the programme, the first « va 
a preliminary reception eld in the great assem ‘ 
I f Anhalt Railway Station, on the eveni: of May 2 
ifford delegates au Opportunity lor meeting o t acquaintances 
ind making new ones. The next day he work he 
Congress was to begin, in the so-ealled ** Neue Kirche ifter 
in openin address by Dr. von der Hude, with a s . 
discourses on the history and development of Protestant 
irch-bu ding, ’y various heologians ind learn s s 
llowed by what ought to be a very interesting paper, b 
Profess Gurlitt, of Dresden, on the modern problems é 
solved it he design of Protestant churches. After this. 
eneral papers, with discussions, were provided for. As usua 
mong the riendiy Germans, the evenings wet ob i 
» some st of social entertainment. Ihe evening of the 24t 
i isslvne LO! i ecep i e great ha ino 
iV st on tha i Askanisehe r i \ 
" noon of the 2oth wa e devoted to vis gy f 
s of Be ] s v regretted that, s $ 
ippears, neither the architects nor clergy of this cou , 
» be represented A number of Dutch, Swedish, Danish a 
Swiss architects had applied tickets, but England and 
[ States do not appear on the list of par pant I 
l thik in he er oO S the Lu heran LISCIpP LIne : 
much importar is ont Lo ! but a great deal is 
arhned m e sens wma vg up inning « | ‘x 
lurch a | S P aps iking i] t mm De 
el might be poss for England and Am i 
arrange, later, for a church-building Congress o he , 
he requirements of the service are almos vctly san 
ill English-speaking countries, and, wh our Englis 
ousins m oht find our corrugated-iron tabernacles as ope! 
criticism as we do their modern-medixval churches, inclusi 
of the thirteenth-century air which Mr. Warner found t 
the correct aliment for the lungs of the worshippers in such 
edifices, the mutual criticism would be beneficial to all parties 


con erned. 


May +. 
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STY LE.'— VI. 
(a brief investigation that we can now make of the laws 


i of construction followed by these artists will sure ly enable 

us to recognize , in the Cathedral of Paris, all the neces- 
that STYLE. On 
grounds, the pointed arch plays such an important role in the 
irchitecture 


sary qualities constitute constructional 


under consideration, that we are forced to pay 
the twelfth 


century, barrel-vaults were employed and the transverse ribs 


especial attention to it. Until the beginning of 


consisted of one or two rows of arch-stones devoid of any 


moulding or ornament; sometimes, the lower row had a semi- 
evlindrical form; from this time the berceau was groined or 
two 
irch-stones, the upper of which, in the first half of the twelfth 
to relieve the 
twelfth century that 
the transverse ribs came to comprise a bundle of tori separated 


pointed, the transverse ribs were composed ot rows ol 
century, was adorned with a torus or a 


It was not 


vTroove, 


irris. until the close of the 
by Cavettlos ; but, about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
hese ribs took three rows of arch-stones, while the ogives had 
but one. The object of this ch ive in the construction of the 
transverse ribs was to strenothe u the resistance of 
loaded for the doors, 
the archivolts 


tion, 


the vertical 


pressure of the most which were 


parts ; 


with liutels, served as discharging- 


The 


ribs, diagon ils and forme 


provided 


irches. construc therefore, consisted of trausverse 


"els. These projected ind were built 
of larger stones than the vaults themselves, which were filled-in 
with unhewn stones and were independent of the structural 
the 
pointed 


Ile-de-France; these were usually placed 


that is to sav, formed 


the 


system, genuine spandrels. In 


middle of twel century, architects adopted the 


form for windows in 


lirectly in the formerets At Notre-Dame, every other one 
f the middle pillars, between the two side-aisles, is more 
robust than the one next it, because it has a greater weight to | 
year. Flying-buttresses date from the twelfth century 


previous to this time, the churches had timber the 
h was covered with a hemispherical 


make 


roots, with 
exception of the ipse, whit 


dome in masonry-work; after unsuccessful 


efforts to 


ise of the half-barrel vaults inherited from the Romanesqu 
epoch, which rendered the excessive thickness of the walls 


iseless where there w ind inadequate 


vonal ribs ended, 


is no thrust, 
ind din 


buttresses, tipped with pinnacles, 


at the points 


buttresses 


The 


thrust of the ovive irch is established by reason of the slipping 


where the transverss flying 


ind oduced. 


were intr 


of the stones from. th springing half-way up, so that the 
spaces betweer the formerets became very s ender. as of no 
vwcount, when the flying-buttress was contrived to counteract 
the thrust of the vaults and the framework of rib bat the 
normal buttressing of the vaulting possessed the defect of 
bringing too much welght on he piers; this led architects to 
ulopt a system of ob ylue hbuttressing. Every part oft the 


edifice was calculated with a view to i maximum of 
° ) 


resistance for a minimum materia i difficult and logical 
solution of the problem of obtaining a good construction 
cheaply. 

As for the decoration, that was also w y emploved and 


every arch-stone. in the nobl epoch of the stvle, contained in 


¢ ] + 
the mass of its developme 1) 


necessary to 


its orhnamen- 


tation. After having copied Roman models, sculptors aban- 
doned these, as they no longer satisfied the needs of the time, 
md turned to Byzantium in search of new types. However, 
the monks of Cluny, who in the matter of di ipery had been 
influenced by paintings and ivory-carvings brought from the 
East by the Venetians, succeeded in imparting some life, in 
physiognomy and attitude, to their figures. Such was the start- 
Ing-point of numerous efforts, which, after a more thorough 
study of nature led the seu ptors of the Middle \ves to an 
expression more in conformity with the national taste. 


Gothic period. as well as formed 


ecu pture, 
s earliest examples had been inspired 
rv the had after 


trom this 


Byzantine style, but it vard drifted away 


und had approached more nearly to th 


sour 
teachings ot nature In the twelfth century, the backgrounds 
ire light, and the subjects are expressed bv a line and a few 
hat hings, n white to indicate thie licht, while the shadow 1s 
represented by a v hatchings in brown; a brown line alwavs 
indicates he dr n wna eparates the colors, which are 
yellow-ochre, light red-brown, several shades of green, rose 
purple, light violet-purple and light blu 

'From the French of Léon Labrouste, in Planat’s En pédie de l’ Archi 
tecture et de 'a Construction Contir i fr iN " page 97. 


| proce sses 


finished in 


Gold is introduced only for halos, stitches or embroideries ; 
it is never employed as a background, as was the case in the 
Byzantine style. ‘Two colors of equal value are rarely placed 
side by side without being separated by one of different value. 
In the thirteenth century, the system of tones changes 
backgrounds are deeper—an intense blue, dark 
sometimes black or embossed gold. 


the 
red, and 
The predominant colors 
are blue and red ; vreen serves a8 a transitional shade ; vellow- 
ochre is used only in small parts, and the colors are separated 
by a very deep brown or black line; the modelling 
blends with the color employed ; in «a word, the vigor of the 
coloring is being accentuated more and more, and this is stil! 
true at the close of the thirteenth century, so that the flesh 
and drapery are lighter in tint as the backgrounds 
bolder. The latter, after having exhibited a very timid and 
harmonious scheme of color in the twelfth century, and later a 
more vigorous one, are now covered with thin half-tones. 

The light rose, light green, rose-yellow, light 
blue, white, gray white and greenish white ; the draperies are 
sometimes polychrome and the flesh white. In the fourteenth 
century, painting loses somewhat in warmth, but the drawing 
is more accurate and the backgrounds, simple as they have 
been, are now loaded down “as though with real mosaics, The 
paintings of the twelfth century were executed in fresco or 
with gum, while those of the thirteenth were done with e 
or a size made from parchment, or with resin. 


even 


become 


colors are 


The subjects 
produced no illusive effects, for perspective was wanting until 
the sixteenth century. At the close of the twelfth century, 
painters found a new field for their art in its application to 


lass, 


The 


period. 


finest date from this 
The blue, yellow, red, green, 
purple ind white; but, while artists employed the same 
here 


productions in glass-painting 


colors in use were 


as in their mural paintings, they calculated 


care fully the effect of the different shades as seen side by side 


through a transparent medium; moreover, they succeeded in 


taking ady intage ot the defects of the material, so as to add to 


the vigor of the modelling; and this enabled them to attain 


to such a degree of perfection that fresco painting appears to 
have been somewhat neglected for painting on glass, from the 


the 


backgrounds are 


thirteenth century. In 
the 

the ornaments and subjects are in two greens, two purples and 

vht blues, with different white. The blue 

lye kvrounds were painted ilong the edves to check the radia- 

tion of this color; on the red backgrounds, only a little blue 

was 


the thirteenth 
red, or yellow, while 


stained-glass of 
blue. or 


antur 
eentury, 


shades of 


introduced ne 
coldness that 
The leads, 
design, or his faney, and assumed a_ perfect 
Che stained-glass windows of the sixteenth century lack light; 
they are false in a red hue. 

this review of the highly rational, constructive 
Gothic 


ir them, in order to avoid the harshness and 
result mixing these two colors. 
the 


ly free dispositio he 


liberally 


[Irom 


] 


ly arranged, now followed artist's 


seometrical 


tone and of 
Comparing 
with 
that Gothie masters had in view, one sees that the purity of 
the forms fixed by them and the propriety of the destination 
of the edifice, 
they re 


ind decorative systems of architecture the end 


is well as the precision and clearness with which 
sponded to the programme, 1! 


requirements of the 
manner so natural and by means satisfy ing the smallest demands 


of appropriateness, render Notre-Dame of& Paris eminently a 
work of styLe. Thus, the following their nature 
und the laws governing them, compared with the use to which 


materials, 


each was called to contribute, according to its function in the 


the work lovingly longed 


ensemble ot 


ior, clothe an appropri- 


ite form; such had been the secret of the great artists of all 
ages, sut h was the philosophy of medieval artists a philoso- 
phy whose expression Is sO clearly detected in the so-called 
Gothic monuments, and which had stamped upon them thos« 
indispensable qualitie s, without which no production call 


endure the test of time. 
Archeology ind history tell us 
Notre-Dame was laid 


, 
that 


that the 


in 1165, by Pope 


corner-stone ol 
Alexander Lak. and 
the dedication of the high-altar took place in 1182. The 
Cathedral was begun by Maurice de Sully, ar hbishop of Paris; 
he continued the work until the time of his death, in 1196. 
It was carried on by his successor, Eude de Sully, from 1197 
Che western facade was commenced about the year 
1215, toward the close of the episcopal reign of Pierre de 
Nemours. In 1225, on the death of Philippe-Auguste, it had 
been completed is far as the open gallery the 
1235. At this time, the church consisted of a 


to 1208, 


towers were 
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i 
nave terminatin n a circular apse, the whole sur- | recognize our arts by these peculiar features and will clearly 


tisle, with a gallery above the inner | read in them our dominant endeavors, without hesitating to 


e ot these; the flying-buttresses were constructed with two assign a date to such works, stamped with the seal of the style. 
‘ ; | I , 
fhe tire of 1240 destroyed the woodwork, after Leon LAaprousre. 
vhich, in 1245, the ze of the high windows was altered and 


th 1 ! buttresses were rebuilt with one arch ; then chapels 


THE POSITION OF THE CHOIR AND ORGANS IN 
CHURCHES.! 


vere reared on either side of the nave, between the buttresses. 

1257, under the reign of Saint-Louis, Jean de Chelles pro- 
ed the transepts, and in 1296, the series of chapels wis 
nmupleted by carrying them around the apse. 


\\ it practica method have we adopted to dete rmine the 


l monuument, a tang ble, visible obieet, is the start- 

r ve vations; the characteristic, which gives 
ment, is our goal. Wi have, then, analyzed the edifice 

thie haracte tics If, on the contrary, the sentiment 

vealed to us by the characteristic, serves as our starting- 
the tanvible, visible monument becomes the goal. In 

ie we make an analysis of the sentiment in order to 


ite the monument itself synthetically. 











lo sum up. we W , then, Say that the following is the method 
yposed for an archwo gical inquiry ito architectural style, | 
! ! hical standpoint; we believe also that it can be 
emp d hereafter for the creation of an architectural style, 
heh it ew dominant need make itself felt: | 
| 
ANA rsis Ol STYLI 
(son hes Pur ty, propriety, precision, elt Arhess, 
i i i ‘ i i { 
Laws of ¢ s/ f / Stab ty of the materials employed 
u ) nit i l ess 
/ osx of s LLCS Rationa knowledge of beaury, leading 
les ith to an analysis of the meanings, in order to arrive 
l il ve he characteristic 
Lo ria | he results by historl tucts 
S \ sis Ol STYLI | 
/ f ws lies Phi iaracteristic being obtained from 
é el l, arrive at the truth through an 
t 3 ol e med rs, tl e reaching a rational knowledge | 
/ . s/ Stability of the materials employed 
i i nt iturai tl ss 
{, Y pr ) t precislol clearness 
I I 
‘ ‘ 
| iL ] ( mht th f histori tacts by thre result 
It is not ‘ 34 y po je to make an analytical or a 
lv of a ‘ though the one must always fhe Choir Organ, St. Paul's, Lon Engla 
i vel ‘ tl el the method to be employed 
I i Liv stat of preservation of the monument. | N Medieval times, and, in fact, as a general rule, until some 
\\ " 1) ed as to enable the student. on see- thirty or forty vears back, the organ gave an architect litth 
if] tit complete sentiment to restore trouble As long as it was inclosed in a case some 10 ft. by 
on. the svnthetical method should be | ft-. and about 16 ft. high, it could be placed almost anywhere, and 
‘ , = , , ’ it did not demand consideration in planning a church; bat when 
‘ tlre ind, the structure is so ruined as ‘ 
the same thing becomes a structure 20 ft. square and ft. high 
hi t uuvih to linagve it at Once th its , , , - 
= , » it can KO longer be Ignored. and provision must ¢ made for it or 
a Py, ' part smine “ 
Ke If part by pal anid it will become a serious disfigurement to the building. The dithi 
W ‘ culty must be boldly grappled with. It is simply useless for an 
| m bial, ston, that we ol the hinetes nth architect to complain of the size of an orvan or to suggest that it 
ilony rta irtists In a path where the should be made smaller, so as to occupy less space; he might just 
aly : d the characteristic of our archi- | a8 well complain of the size of a dining-table when he is designing 
| ‘ ! : led by See adining-room. The thing is wanted, and must be provided for, and 
’ , ive bl ; iside and superseded by eclecticism "—s 
e : , , the architect must discover some means of meeting the difficulty. 
vhile others are seeking originality in oddity , ‘ 
- rile | acknowledge that it is often a serious difficulty, but there is not 
M ! C58 I e striving to itulize ir art : } “Se- . 
t l 4 Vitalize their a by a the slightest chance of its vanishing or even becoming modified, as 
t ' , } } , > rou? , 1 
- ‘ 1, balance and frankness. Progress | jn all probability organs will get larger and larger as time goes on. 
yr LOW it the light, toward truth, so as to All attempts at decreasing then size have hitherto proved complet 
ol CuSO! It ( innot, however, be valnsaid lallures. 
few artists at the present dav who cling to There are, of course, several tl ings to be taker nto considera 
way of progr ss as here defined: their | "0" in selecting the position for an organ. Phe — and most im 
; , yrtant is that the instrument should be placed where it will be 
i . ! t ible evidence of the stvle of the * . , te = P t - . 
. . | heard to the best advantage The second is that it should be in 
mod it i ne, trom our needs . , ; 
——- — such a situation that it may be serviceable both fo he choir 
a reas brought into play Im OUP | and also for congregational singing. The third, that it should be 
‘ . ‘ . } re P : 
‘ = . ih Our } eal life, both domesti: placed where it will be secure trom injury arising from damp, 
y \ eloped during the second half | excessive draughts, variations of heat and cold, and, especially, 
i i ‘ tha igricultural ceutury, and whose le LK) roofs the gutter of a root should never, under any I 
alit lue to the ve uterpretation of its programmes imstances, be carried over an organ; yet, in two new churches 
Fs whi ave lately s , the organ is placed under the valle 
| 1 mud currents have perhaps too deeply marked hih tala: Paes he aoe 
‘ * 1 , nib , 1 between two roofs In another church, recently restored at great 
vo ( yu | period, in which the struggle has : , 4 ‘ 
, ‘ expense, | noticed a few weeks since that the gutter over the organ 
: »* . rims nh through mc was insufficient; the consequence was that the open diapasons were 
ippearan \ lism before a common collectivism; but | receiving a regular douche, and the water was rut 7 out of th 
‘ imu W have presided ver the execu 
, , { paper, by H. W. Brew ad bef t 4 t al Ass t I 
vramime ve i oldly say that posterity will | ary 2, 1ss3, aud 4 sine 
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lips of the pipes ! 
ing me over the church, and he said, = Well, sir, our organist do 
complain. <A few Sundays back the water came down on his head 
during morning service ; but what can be done? Our parson has 
spent a deal of money over that roof!” 1 suggested that at any 
rate the organ ought to be removed. Lastly, an organ must be 
placed in such a position that it is, if not an ornament to the build- 
ing, at least no disfigurement to it. 

Now, there are not many positions which a large organ can occupy 
in a church so as to fulfil all these conditions, and it is not surprising 
that it should have created a new feature in church architecture,— 
the organ-chamber,—which seems to be popular amongst Anglican 
clergy, as it is to be found in very many new churches, and has been 
added to not a few ancient ones, sometimes, | am bound to say, not 
to their improvement. It is, in fact, greatly to be doubted whether 
it is always advisable to remove an organ from the western gallery 
where it has formerly stood, to place it in a kind of black-hole at 
the side of the chancel. This is often done under the idea that the 
position is more in accordance with ancient usage; but in point of 
fact, while there is plenty of Medieval authority for the western 
choir and organ-gallery, there is none that I know of for an organ- 
chamber, which is an essentially modern feature in church architec- 
ture. Ancient organs in western galleries occur at Amiens Cathe 
dral, the Cathedral of Constance, St. Mary’s, Liibeck, St. Anne’s, 
Augsburg, and St. Ulrich’s, Augsburg; and although the organs 
have disappeared or have been rebuilt, ancient western organ-lofts 
are to be seen at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, Ulm, Liége, St. Mary’s, 
Wiirzburg, Ochsenfirth, the Carmelite Chureh at Boppard, St. 
Pantaleon, at Cologne, etc. The last-named example, however, is so 
singular in its arrangement, that it may have been removed from 
some other position. j 

The reason for placing the organ in an organ chamber is that it 
may be near the choir, who are now usually placed in the chancel. 
Whether the choir of laymen was, in the Middle Ages, commonly 
placed in the chancel seems doubtful. That the chancel was nothing 
like so universal a position for the singers as is generally supposed, 
seems proved by the arrangement of many ancient churches; for 
instance, in the old Abbey Church of Cornelimiinster, near Aix-la 
Chapelle, the choir, with its stalls and complete ritual arrangement 
is to be seen in the western gallery The same is the case in one of 
the earlier of the abbey churches, that of Seligenthal, near Land 
shut, where the front of the choir gallery is adorned with a series of 
beautiful old pictures, and the interior fitted with regular choir- 
stalls. The same arrangement is to be noticed at the Abbey of St. 
Maximin at Tréves, though, unfortunately, here the whole of this 
interesting portion of the church is much modernized. At the 
minister church at Roermond, the arrangement of the choir was 
very singular; it was divided into two parts, each of which occu- 
pied one of the triforia of the nave. Each triforium choir termi- 
nated to the east in a small apse, bracketed out into the transept, 
containing an altar, both of which still exist. The original high- 
altar also exists, not in the great apse, but in a smaller apse project 
ing from its eastern extremity. Mr. Cuypers, who has very care 
fully restored this church, believes the position to be original. 
There is a rather later western organ-gallery, but the whole is thir- 
teenth century work. Thecurious church called the Alte Pfarrkirche, 
at Ratisbon, contains a singularly small chancel, only about 10 ft. 
square, but has a very deep choir gallery at the west end. The 
stalls have been removed, but the marks of where they were fixed 
can still be traced; the date is thirteenth century. At Coburg, 
there was evidently a western choir in a gallery, with a little apse 





built out over the principal doorway ; the arrangement is very pic- 
turesque externally. At Limburg-on-the-Lalhn, the great triforium, 


which is vaulted and furnished with several altars, is called the 
“miinnerchor ’’; whether it really served the purposes of a choir is 
a question which it is not possible to settle, but the name would 
seem to sugvest it. 

Notwithstanding the fury which has of late years been exercised 
against western organs and choir galleries, there is much to be said 
in their favor, and it would perhaps be well to hesitate before re- 
moving them, especially in old churches. The west end of a church 
is an excellent situation for a large organ, both musically and as re- 
gards its appearance rhe splendid examples at Liibeck and Bois- 
le-Due, and St. Anne’s, Augsburg, serve to show what a fine feature 
can be made of an organ in this position. Musically speaking, also, 
the western gallery is a good position for a choir, and the arrange- 
ment lends itself very well to congregational singing. Much good 


carving and excellent work has been destroyed by the wholesale 
removal of west-end organ-galleries. 1 cannot help also regretting 
the destruction of the numerous fine Rennaissance organ-cases 
which have disappeared, together with the western organ-galleries 

Ihe organs in cathedral churches, in England at any rate, were 
cenerally place d upon the chan el or rood-screen, and it is im possi 
ble to suggest a better situation for the instrument, as every single 
favorable condition is here complied with. The organ has plenty 
of space about it, and it is consequently sure to sound well. It is 
away from any walls which could convey its sound out of the 
building ; it is excellent for choir-work, and also for congregational 
purposes; it is more safe from damp and draughts than in any 
other part of the building, and less liable to variations of tempera 
ture. The position has also the sanction of antiquity, as it is 





I pointed this out to the sexton who was show- | recorded that there were organs upon the rood-screens of Durham, 


Peterborough, York and Winchester cathedrals, lone before the 
Reformation. In Continental churches a few orvans still exist in 
this position. The Cathedral of Bruges, and that of St. Gomarre 
at Lierre, are cases in point, though, singularly, in the latter 
church, the organ is sunk into the sereen in such a way as to be 
invisible from the nave of the church. ‘The removal of organs 
from choir-screens has been greatly in favor of late years, but I 
trust to live to see them all replaced in their former position. It 
seems that King Charles I inaugurated this movement by ordering 
the removal of the organ in York Minster, because it prevented 
the great east window being seen from the nave. It was, however, 
subsequently replaced. 

When the organ is placed upon the choir-screen, one of two 
things seems to suggest themselves; either the congregation should 
be excluded from the choir, or the singers should be placed in the 
organ-gallery. The present plan of mixing up the congregation 
and singers in the choir-stalls of the English Cathedrals, has many 
great objections. In the first place, it is not edifying to look dow n 
the throat of a man just opposite who is singing a solo, nor is it 
advisable to recognize too distinctly any individual singer in a 
church. One may have heard him sing music of a very different 
character, under very different circumstances, which it is undesi: 
able to associate with his present performance, and yet the mind 
cannot help making this association, to the entire destruction of all 
solemn thoughts and religious feelings. It is also a great advantage 
to every choir to have a conductor, and not to trust too implicitly 
to the organist. Where music in the style of Palestrina is sung 
unaccompanied, a conductor becomes absolutely necessary. Now 
conductor is strangely out of place in the middle of a « ongregation. 

The destruction of choir-screens, both here and on the Continent, 
is to be revretted. Not only are these screens creat 


ornaments to 
churches, but they are of considerable use for musical purposes. 
Ihe magnificent rood-screens at Miinster and Bois-le-Due were, 
when [ first recollect them, used positively as choir-screens, and the 
effect was remarkably fine. Both have now, unfortunately, been 
removed. Iam told that the screens at Tournay and Bruges are 
threatened with the same fate, chiefly because they are not Gothic ! 
Some years back the choir of Norwich Cathedral sang from the 
screen, and I fancy there must be ancient authority for this usage. 
In France the rood-screen is called “ ju/é,” and I cannot help asso 
ciating this name with the first word of the Complin service, 

* Juhe, domine, be iedicere.” Possibly the Complin service may 
have been sung from the _ rood-loft, and hence the name 
“ é””’ as given to this feature of church architecture. In 
Germany the rood-screen is called by a different term in almost 
every church. At Miinster it was called \ postelngang,”’ | 
fancy, from the statues of the Apostles which adorned it. At 
Halberstadt it is called “ Bishofstuhl”’ or “ambon” : whether it 
really served as a bishop’s throne or no, it is impossible to say At 


jul 


Hildesheim it is called “ Letner,” a word « losely akin to our word 
lettern, probably because the Gospel was read from it. It should 
be noted that, although the rood-screen has generally been destroyed 
in France, yet the Gospel is always read trom the place where it 
formerly stood. In som 


e old descriptions of churches | have found 
the words * pulp ** pa ulisus,”’ used to signify the rood 
screen. 

Another position for the choir is to the rear of the altar. It is 


certainly the most ancient of all positions, as may be seen by thi 


arrangement of the basilican churches. It is an excellent position 
from every point of view, and remarkably convenient, especially in 
apsidal churches. The great difficulty, however, is the organ In 


French churches, where this arrangement is not uncommon, there 


are generally two organs,— one a small instrument for the choir, 


and the other placed in the 





nave of the church for voluntaries and 
congregational purposes. The disadvantage of this is, of 
its expense, as it necessitates two organs and two organists. | 
aware that there is an invention by means of which the same o1 
ist can play both organs at once by the appli ation of electricity 
It would be very desirable that this invention should succeed, but 
owing to the expense, or some mechanical difliculties, it has not met 
with the success which one could wish. I trust, however, that it 
will not be lost sight of, for, if it could be made thoroughly practi 
cable, it would solve many difficulties, and it may turn out to be of 
the greatest possible value, both from an architectural and musica! 
point ot view. 


Ihe choir of Ratisbon Cathedral, which is justly celebrated all 
over Europe for its etliciency, consists of two separat bodies of 
voices, one composed of clergy, theological students, ete., who are 
placed in the stalls in front of the altar, and sing the } lain chant; 


and the other of professional singers, who sing the harmonized 
music, and are stationed in the apse, behind the hieh-altar. The 
organ is immediately behind the reredos ; it is a small, but singularly 
good instrument, so far as it goes. Above the stalls, on either side 
of the choir, are stone galleries bracketed out, which are reserved 
for the use of the clergy of distinction who are unconnected with 
the cathedral; this seems to me to be a very excellent idea, 
which might well be adopted in other places,—because it 


one 
ObVviates a 
difficulty. Strangers ought never to be admitted into the stalls of a 
cathedral under any condition whatever; yet it is desirable to have 
some place for foreign ecclesiastics visiting the church. Whil 
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was at Ratisbon I noticed that one of these galleries was occupied | 


by an Armenian bishop and his attendants. 1 must here call atten- 
tion to a somewhat remarkable, but very successful, experiment 
which was made at this cathedral some years back. The plan of 
the cathedral is remarkably symmetrical, and when it was restored, 
numerous positions for the professional choir and the organ were 
Both were removed from place to place, to discove r 
where they would be most effective. The organ, which is, as | 
have said, a small instrument, was found to be totally insufficient 
everywhere, except when placed in the apse, where, owing to some 
extraordinary acoustic properties of the building, it has the effect 
of a large and powerful instrument. It was discovered that 
the same effect was produced by the choir, so that a body of some 
twenty voices was found to produce the effect of a very large choir; 
it was, however, found necessary to play and sing the music very 
much slower than it would be ordinarily taken; a false note or a 
breakdown would, of be multiplied fourfold, and what 
would be the result of a cypher on the organ I tremble to think. 
Such things, however, do not happen with the Ratisbon choir, and I 
do not think that anything could surpass the superb una¢ companied 
music of Palestrina as rendered by this choir, and in this cathedral ; 
it seems to wind round and about the lofty columns and in and out 


suggeste d. 


aiso 


course, 


of the stately arches in a way that baffles all description. I went 
to the church over and over again before | could discover where 
these grand waves of harmony proceeded from. ‘This is the only 


case | know of in which the choir and organ have been placed and 


arranged with a view exclusive ly to the acoustic prope rties of the 
building, and yet one would naturally have expected to find such a 
proceeding rather the rule than the exception. ‘The arrangement 
and choir behind the high-altar not uncommon in 
France, and wherever | have heard it, the musical effect is remark 
ably good. 


In 


ot organ 


18 


cruciform churches one of the transepts is an admirable posi 


tion for the organ. A very fine and effective instrument has been 
erected in the south transept of Worcester Cathedral. 
I'he aisles of a church are not a good situation for organs with 


mut they are like those in the German churches,— remarkably lofty. 


Ancient organs in this position are to be found at St. Afra, Augs 
burg; at St. Stephen’s, Vienna; at Nordlingen, in Suabia; at 
Ingolstadt, in Bavaria; and at the Cathedral of Erfurth. The 


organ-lofts in each of these cases are very charmingly-designed ; 
all these churs bes, however, possess an organ at the west end in 
uidition to that the aisles. ‘There is a gallery at the 
end of the of Winchester Cathedral which was 
probably formerly an organ-loft, though we know that the principal 
gan of that church stood on the rood-loft. Another very favor- 
for the organ was in a gallery bracketed out 
he The ancient organs at Chartres, 
ind Strasburg are in this position, and in all probability 
Exeter was pb thing more than an 
We know also that, in addition to four organs in differ- 


Situated in 


west north aisle 


ibly ancient position 
the 
Freiburg 
the 
organ-loft. 
ent parts of the church, Durham Cathedral bad an organ corbelled 
out from the triforium of the nave. Although it is a fairly-cood 
position for a moderate-sized organ, yet it has several drawbacks; 
the organ is a nerally 5 


Irom trilorium of t nave. 








so-called minstrels’ gallery at 


too high up to be quite satisfactory, either for 
a instrument. Undoubtedly an 
raised above the level of the 4 the con- 
some of its tones must be lost when 


accom panime nt or as S010 


organ 


sounds better when heads of 


rregation, but it is raised some 


» ft. or 60 ft. above the pavement, 
Old organs were very frequently placed over the choir-stalls. 
Chat of the old Cathedral of St. Paul was in this situation, and the 
Cathedral of Milan and many Spanish and Italian churches ar 
examples in point. Unless, however, the choir projects west of the 
transepts, so that the organ can stand under one of the arches of 
the crossing, there is scares ly suflicient space for a modern organ of 
iarge dimensions, and it has led to the 


very objectionable practice of 
itting the or in 


van ialf, and plac ing one half on one side of the 


choir and the other half on the opposite side, the two being con 
ected by trackers underneath the floor. It is useful, however, 
ometimes, to have a small organ over the stalls when there is a 
irge organ in another part of the church. This is the case at 


Worcester Cathedral. 

We sometimes, though very rarely, find old organs placed on the 
ground to the east of the stalls, and it is to be remarked that the 
only pre-Reformation organ-case existing in England, that of New 
Radnor Church, is in this position. the 
placed on a gallery at the back of the altar. Handel’s organ at 
Whitechurch is in this situation; both organ-case and choir-gallery 
were designed by Wren. In some of the Lutheran churches in Ger- 
many the organ is over the altar. It is at St. Anne’s, Augs- 


8 Occasionally organ is 


so 


burg, but there the altar is the intruder, as the fine old organ holds 
its original position at the west end of the church, and a modern 
altar is placed under it. I think it was at Ludwigsburg I saw a 


singular three-decker arrangement,— not pulpit, reading-desk, and 
clerk’s desk, as one sometimes sees in England,— but an altar below, 
a pulpit immediately the altar, and an the 
pu pit. 


It is now customary to pl: 
the chancel. 


above organ above 


the or in a chamber at the side 
I find that this arrangement is almost universally 
musicians, and especially by organists. A 


ce upon the subject has recently taken place in the Mu 


we gan 


{ 
Oo 


con lemne l by corre 
sponden 


a 


Standard, and the vote was strongly against these structures. A 
very eminent organist lately told me that it was about as bad a posi- 
tion as could possibly be found for an organ, and for bis part he 
would as soon see the organ placed out on the opposite side of the 
street. I will here relate the objections to organ-chambers which I 
have heard advanced. (I am not now giving you my own opinion, 
but that of those who are far more able to judge of the matter.) It 
is advanced that an like all other musical instruments, re- 
quires to be placed in an open and isolated position, and that it 
should never be inclosed or surrounded, except by its own case. We 
know that when a good pianist wants his instrument to sound well, 
he draws it away from the wall, and opens the top, so that there 
shall be nothing to intervene the instrument and his audi 
ence. And it is even more important that an organ should be un- 


y 


orvan, 


between 


encumbered by surrounding objects than a piano, because the organ 
consists of at least two paris or subdivisions, the most impor 
tant of which is called “the great organ,” and the less im 
portant “the swell organ.” Now, the characteristics of th 
great organ “should be power, crandeur, and distinetness of tone, 


and the * swell”’ should be more subdued, sweet, and gentle, with a 
‘I he con 
an form oF 
an and these contrasts are effe 
j mechanical The “ 

demands a clear space to give forth it 


contrivance for producing variety as to} and forte. 
between the various portions of 


greatest merits as in 


trast organ of its 


strument, cted 


oreat organ,” for instance, 


by certain mie 


ans. 


majestic tone, the “ swell 


able, when wanted, to break away 


ie, 


require s to be inck sed, Dut to be 


from this inclosure and give forth a fine crescen Phis is effected 
by a contrivance somewhat resembling Venetian blinds. If there is 
al choir organ, it should be clear, delicate, and ve rv sweet in tone. 
Now, when the whole thing is shut up in a box,— and an organ 
chamber is really little else.—much of this wonderful contrast is 


gone, because the very conditions demanded by the instruments are 
unfulfilled. f “Ob, I like the subdued 
tone of the organ, and cannot bear to he ” An 
unfortunate organist wrote to the Mus ard a few days 
back that he was absolutely forbidden b 

anything but soft the instrument, and 

not to play Bach’s fugues, because the same cleric al authority con 
sidered them “ undevotional ’ Now to such people as this what l 
should say is, “ Why on earth go to the expense of a powerful organ, 
when, for &/., a harmonium which will better suited 
to your taste, or want of taste?" It is surely folly to pay for gran 


> ] ‘ 

But some people may say, 
* it when it is loud. 
Sta 





cal 
y the clergyman to play 


voluntaries on was ordered 


you can vet be be 


deur of tone and power, and then shut them up in a box where 
they cannot be heard. Yet this is very frequently done. I have 
often heard really good organs, crammed into organ-chambers, 
which have, from their unfortunate position, had little more effect 


than a harmonium. to make 


chamber will 


Sometimes, 


1 by 


matters worse, the organ 


be en loses low arches and screens of wood or 


stone,— all forming a carefully-constructed sound-trap or gag. The 
fact is that when the organ is placed in an organ-chamber, the 
‘oreat organ” is reduced to becoming a “ swell organ,” without the 


power of producing « nu , or ¢ As a rule, also, 
organ-chambers are far too small hold an efficient instrument, 
and the various parts have to be cere wded together, and this is 
always bad. Mr. E. Turpin, the eminent organist, writing in the 
Musical Standard, gives 20 ft. by 20 ft. by 20 ft. as the smallest 


yet how few organ-chambers 
Another defect in organ-chambers is the 


sounding-space for a « hurch organ; 
of these 
fact that they are nearly always damp. 


are dimensions. 


Now, damp is sure ruin to 


an organ. ‘Then, also, an organ is difficult to get at when blocked 
up in a¢ hamber. It is most important that every part of an organ 
should be easy of access, otherwise it n Ly be a lute ly necessary 
to take down nearly the whole of an organ to remedy some trivial 
defect which an organist himself could easily rectify if he could 
obtain access to that part of the nstrument where the ce fect lies. 
The great organ at Bois-le-Duc is admirably arranged in this 
respect, being furnished with a staircase and galleries inside. 

From an artistic point of view mur h has been lost by the organ- 
chamber, which is nearly always an ugly adjunct to a church. 
Dir ctly organs are relegated to the ¢ hamber, they no longer come 





under 


of 
article of church furn 


architect, and that sing 


the 


the 


iture, 


the attention arly-beautiful 
abandoned. But as 
n in the building, the 


and when one sees how magnifi 


organ-case, is 
ecuples an important posit 


oned, 


cently the Mediwval and Rennaissance men treated that architect- 


long as the organ 


case must be carefully desi 


ural feature, one cannot he lp wondering why it so rarely receives 
ny attention at the present time. There are, 1 am glad to say, 
some tew ex¢ eptions, and fine Cases have bee n erected at W orces- 
ter, Hoare Cross, and Manchester, and have been designed for St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, and St. Martin’s, Brighton. It is, how- 
ever, very strange that, as a rule, the only portion of an organ 
which it is attempted to decorate are the pipes. This is certainly a 
work of supererogation, because the pipes of an organ are sufh- 
ciently handsome in their natural condition ; whereas the deal-posts 
and match-boarding, which generally do duty for a case, would ce1 
tainly be none the worse for what our Yankee cousins call “a lick 
of paint.” If people are very rich and anxious to spend money 
upon an organ, they should have the pipes embossed. One paints 
ron to prevent rust, but it seems re pugnant to cne 8 teeling to paint 


n. I do not, however 


rt 


propose to detain you by remarks upon the 


stic treatment of organ- because this subject is dealt with 


ases, 
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in a very complete manner by Mr. A. G. Hill, who, in his work upon 
the organ,—about to be published, —has illustrated and described 
all the most important examples at present existing in Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, England, and some few even in Italy 
and Spain. Most of these are reproduced from Mr. Hill's ow: 
sketches. By rare good luck Mr. Hill has also become possessed of 
many curious engravings of old organ-cases now destroyed. ‘To the 
artistic value of the work he has been able to add much practical 
information gathered from personal experience as a partner in the 
well-known firm of Hill & Sons,— which is, I believe, the oldest 
firm of organ-builders in England. 

I now come to the question, * What is the best position for an 
organ in a church ? And in consulting several eminent organists, 
I have nearly always received the following reply to the ques 
tion: —“ Either some central position as much isolated as pos 

! 


sible, or a western gallery.” Now. the objection to a western 


gallery is, that although it is admirable for sound, people, and 
especially the Anglican clergy, are opposed to having the choir 
so far removed from the altar. But | 

central position might be managed. It’ certainly suggests a choir- 
screen of some kind or other; and why should not the choir-screen 
be constructed in the form of a solid arch or bridge crossing the 
eastern bay of the nave ? This need not occupy any space upon 


venture to think that the 


the ground-floor of the church, because the nave benches might be 


continued under it to its eastern extremity, or the choir m 


carried on to its western extremity. If the first plan were adopte 


the organist would sit in the gallery above the arch; but if the lat 
ter were carried out, he would play from the west end of the choi 


stalls, under the arch. I have ventured to show how this arrange 
ment might be carried out. It may be objected that this scheme 
gives very great prominence to the organ, but 1 would ask, Why 
should not an organ occupy a very prominent position in‘a churce] 

It generally costs more than all the rest of the church furniture 
put together. It is, as I have shown, becoming every day a more 
and more important adjunct to divine worship. I[t is capable of thi 
highest artistic treatment and architectural development. Why, 
then, should it not be brought boldly forward and placed in a situa 
tion worthy of the king of instruments In the Middle Ages the 


organ was regarded with the most extraordinary reverence, and we 


find St. Peter Damian, in his exquisite hymn “ De Gloria Paradisi,” 
heaven 


enumerates the tones of the organ amongst the oys O 
Now, it so throughly describes what an earthly choir ought to be 
that I venture to quote it 


** Novas semper harmonias, 
Vox meloda con repat ; 
Et in jubilum prolata 
Mulcent aures organa.’ 

* Lovely voices make a concert, 
Ever new and ever clear 
(And in never-ending festa 
Organs soothe the ravish’d ear. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETI NATIONALI 
DES BEAUX-ARTS AT rH CHAMP Dt 
MARKS. 


loors before the S f 
the Champs Elysées which, classic and 


ww yea the Champ de Mars leads off 
7% and f 


ope ns its ¢ f 


ollicial, will never open its doors before thi 
first of May. It must be confessed that 
the Champ de Mars not only has secured the 
earlier date, which in P 





aris is always a Teason 


for success, but shows us this vear works 


{> ———— sage 
LULU eas 


which will compete seriously with those to be 
shown by its neighbor. The ardor of the 
Socicté Nationale des Beaux-Arts is not to 
be denied, nor its progress since it was founded five years ago. 


1" { 


Hampered at the outset by all those incapables who seek success 
only throuch notoriety or, as we call it, through péetard, and 
restricted to a rather small number of exhibitors, its beginnings 
promised but a doubtful outcome 
ing against ” a soci 


It was to be feared that, “ buck 





ty so classic and well-established as that of the 
, 


Artistes Francais, it must be defeated in spite of all efforts. Its 


| 
audacities might turn out any rate be surpassed by those of 


the so-called independents, impressionists, symbolists or déca 
who under these empty and pretentious titles conceal their ignorance 


and folly. To appreciate their work one must see what these 
lunatics and buffoons have succeeded in accomplishing and exhibit 
ing in’certain show-windows. There is still an unquiet feeling about 


the works of these hair-brained enthusiasts. It is asked whither 
shall we go if this malady increases and what will become of the 


1 Mr. Brewer's drawing embodying this suggestion is reproduced as one of our 
illustrations 


Fren h school if the crowd, through fashion, indifference or 
unhealthy curiosity, follow after these crazy ones, these Barnums, 
if only to laugh at them ? 

In 1890, at the time of the first exhibition at the Champ de Mars 
people laughed more or less. ‘The members of the Soc iety, for the 
sake of making a presentable show in point of quantity, had to 
endure the propinquity of wholly unworthy neighbors. ‘Lalent had 
to be sought for amid a ruck of mediocre work, and always, for the 
sake of covering the walls, the members have been allowed to send 
an indefinite number of their works, sometimes a dozen or fifteen 
being hung. Architectural work was conspicuous by its absence, 
sculpture was poorly represented and the new department of O/ 

Art was still more modestly supported. But the founders of the 
new salon had abundant energy and perseverance. There was, in 
espe ial, the will to break with classic routine, the feeling of the need 
ot being more modern, more elegant and more youthful, and by these 
irgings the younger element telt itself attracted and en ouraged. 
It is now evident that every new experiment will be better received 
at the Champ de Mars than at the Champs Elysees where art will 
remain, doubtless, more reasonable and where, if habits do not 
change a little, the researches and experiments of new men and thi 
interest that results from the inevitable impertection of beginnings 
Will ve lacking. 

During these five years the number of Members of the Society has 

nereased, as well as the number of Associates, and this year the 
Members were allowed to exhibit only eight paintings, but even this 
is too many, although all have not exhibited the permitted number. 
At all events, the exhibition ot the Societe Nationale des Beaux 
Arts is this year a very brilliant one and has been organized with 
ertect laste In p ace of the interminable VALeTIES, the cr mmittee 
arranged a series of little sa/ons, turnished and decorated in a most 
Except 1o1 the 
irustile at the entrance the visitor might well fancy himself about 


delightlul manner with paintings and ¢ ets a 
tu pay Lis respects to some young and fait Parisian dame in the 
miust of her household gods. ‘Lhe sensation is charming; but 
evidently this Is not enough and the visitor ought to derive pleasure 


ings and curios collected by this would-be artist. 


W hat she exbibits should move the beholder and cause him to think. 
Now, | do not know what the Champs Elysées have in store for us, 
but to surpass what we see here will be difficult indeed. We still 
tind here the product of a nervous and unhealthy condition of the 
artist, rather than true works of art. but, independent of other 


trom the pain 


remarkable works, there is one here which commands the respect and 
admiration of every one by its importance and the faith that has 
nspire ad its creator. In truth, atter a period ot naturalism carried 
to the farthest limits, and of vulgarity, art in France has for some 
me past been undergoing a very Curious reaction, turning toward 
the ideal and even the mystic. 
seek out all those grand and glorious figures in whom the human 


his reaction causes the artist to 


element is measurably effaced in the legendary and supernatural. 
Napoleon a upon whom literature and the theatre has seized, is now 
the artist’s theme; so, too, is Joan of Arc, in whose honor a vrand 
ceremony has just been performed at Notre-Dame de Paris. The 
moment was well chosen, therefore, to interest the public and artists 
in a colossal work which presents the crandest personality of all 
humanity, Christ himself. For the last eight years M. James 
lissot, a modest and persevering artist, has consecrated himself to 
at Jerusalem, Nazareth, Gethsemane and wherever 


else Jesus tarried, according to the accounts of the Evangelists, all 


the gathering 
the data and documents necessary tor the re presentation of ty pes, 
and all the accessory details of the epoch, all with the 
intention of placing betore us a study of the lite of Jesus. ‘To 


IS 
L 


resuscitate, as in a vision, the impassioned but human drama which 
still moves the whole world was a colossal undertaking. Setting 
aside beliefs, religions and ideas, and only considering what | 
purposely style the drama, this work of M. ‘lissot’s astonishes, 
moves and gives rise to thought. ‘Iwo halls especiaily decorated in 
a primitive are hitectural style have been devoted to it. ‘The entire 
work will consist of three hundred and fifty compositions, of which 
only two hundred and seventy are exhibited this year. Quite small 
in dime nsions, thes compositions follow, word tor word, the stories of 
the four Evangelists and are divided into five series Infancy, the 
Call, the Holy Week, the Passion, and the Resurrection. Without 
being expansive over the rare merits of this extraordinary work, | 
will be content with insisting on the captivating qualities of this 


poem which moves and yet holds one spell-bound. It is almost 


in possible to avoid examining all these little paintings, from first to 
are they connected one with another, like words in a 


Poetry, sentiment, suffering and faih find in M. 


last, 8O ClOsel 
single phrase. 
lissot’s work the interpretation and accent of the very essence of 
art, which at times have the merits of an inspired vision. 

Another artist, one always interesting to us architects, M. Puvis 
de Chavannes, exhibits in its entirety the decoration intended for 
the staircase of the Préfet at the Hotel de Ville. The dtawing 
for the ceiling was shown last year: it represents Victor Hugo 





offering his lyre to the City of Paris, as | last year deseribed u 


detail. I have already pointed out how dangerous seemed to be 


this practice of exhibiting decorative designs apart from their 
his time, in order to obviate this difliculty, 
which does such injustie eto the critic and the painter, the designs 
have been surrounded with the architectural lines, painted and 


decorated, which will actually enframe them. ‘The four vault soflits 


intended surroundings. 
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on inspiration. 


Naturally, M. 
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six ina are licated and show how the discreetly | exhibits several canvases, portraits all, brilliantly treated and one of 
L ¢ yr ea wii harmonize with the ar hi wi h, “ The Poet and the Mandolins .” will always be one of his 
Eve e draw r, simpliihed and reduced aimost wholly to est it 18 Clear, living and energeth paint ng. 
a ck ive é y With M. Puvis de Chavannes it is Does the palette of M. Daumas furnish clear colors? Uncquestion 
i " ! | only, and not halt at | ably it does, but in my opinion, his tones are dull rather than 
etails v exhibit an awkwardness wl weountable is: this smacks of artificiality and is brutal. M. Montenard 
t wh ‘ b ’ lrawings which for a yea s luminous in the truest sense of the word. But he is a landscapist, 
iave be " e Luxe ourg For the vaults, the will be said; but what difference does that make? Light is light, 
al f ‘ nb Patr n, Charity, Art ce Ardor | and the southern sun has no better interpreter than he. Amongst 
‘ | ‘ [hose he tympana represent the the elits,”’ too, must be ranked M. Besnard who seeks odd and 
incy. B | Memory and Urbanit The ( plicated effects This year he shows us a sickly woman, to judge 
ha that concerns tone is this | by her complexion, and an eccentric one, to judge by her gown of a 
' ition r Lv il wall it is imposs yellow that is s ngly vellow True, we see close at hand 
‘ al «¢ ln " we to expres he tea nue ed ses, irmine 1 wt, ecaracoling over a violet 
‘ lag vi ‘ yin bala having bee r | beside a ve ery green " Is this art Some say it is 
en vithou ‘ é prec e fhe ers dou t, and with these I ally myself 
6 It dec 1 } lhere 8s bu { 7 painting i tie C} in ~P le Mars M 
J | apa en W i n i Jeanniot is aman who paints an ane e with spirit. His * Con- 
- sary ass tl he galleries, stopping pts” filing before the Council of Kevision, with their meagre and 
i Ast ea Va e wh ha | st » DOUIeS, Are a y and the scene is clevel y pain 1. 
I t v l esel a veneral lea M Roll’s lile-s ye isants are iso very thful His ee W orkers 
x i ( ww | M irs And tha a l am do vy the So rendered with mucl tt yr and ne seems to feel the 
D | Ww it can as were hie heart-beats of those humble spectators of the mother suckling her 
1 ¢ at t s who fant as she gazes ipon it lovingly 
i i ith l paint y I An ust the artists who a ent study Nature and render 
iva ire a sud 1 ny hat are sombre i ‘ nply without taking refuge in obscure and complicated svymbol- 
‘ . , sconcerti the ¢ | ( \ here must be mentioned amongst the portrait painters MM. 
ed ‘ ea nu he n gy papers Mathey, Edouard Sain and Gervex; and amongst the landscapists, 
wii ia i i I he day ¢ Dan ( a master, Iwill, whose Venetian views are treated in a 
" ws ] ear m ise is shows 1 | rather ideal and decorative manner, but charming withal, and Poki 
( ‘ \l yu-} ‘ 1 W histle t yw who shows some little lands¢ apes that are adorable 
i t tit Is »>comM piace one After ‘ hts’ come the * darks,”’ and it is curious to see the 
‘ ‘ y s the aristocrat haracter which aime nature, the same humanity interpreted in so different manners, 
it vina This tall pe ge, 1 » far as color goes M. Aman Jean, a voung painter much upheld 
i rat ita lisda air; he is | by a certain scho sees every one under a bistre or yellow color 
0 na ere It a W his p traits are uniform and flat Whe n one considers how me 
" i r ‘ ack as tl wailnst a wk has used vigorous paintings of relat vely recent date, one wonders 
lL te W het é oks at this portra one fee i what will happen to those of M. Aman Jean and to those of M. 
é t | ng one’s selt And Mr. Whistk Alexander, too, whose ash-colored portraits are rendered in th 
e name : 4 ( hie Catalogue he words “ ink manner relieved very impertes tly by a fe w cvleams of dull 
words wl t \ ibsolutely enigmatica All his | and artificial light: and yet there ife and expression in these 
B t Or” (portrait of a woman) Vert et Violet face 
of a er woman Violet et Argent marime effect) One « elievers in M. Duez, has been caught by 
e bart s most difficult to detect and mak« t] son n and has toned down his palette in a regrettable 
is tl e artist ha gall” than ski manne fathing Hour,” showing two Parisiennes who have 
low ne a e Champ de Mars. In especial, it is | come athers on the beach, does not altogether escape 
é M. 1] and of M. Adolphe Bine rhe | this criticism, though compensation is in great part made by thi 
x} ble nigl " stvied “ Everything lead ”’ former good qualities of the artist 
< * ‘ : . . 
eki afte . 1 atrocities pushed to t farthest I think I have now given a general idea of the exhibition so far as 
Re Love, J e, everythin ad, and prove pain roes. Sculpture does not fill a very important role and it 
has ere | invas with a oody smear whence | ma roperly be considered connection with that shown at the 
ere and é mbs, tortured and maimed bodies UC} s ysces Maurice BRINCOURT 
‘ fn ered s soldered te ther, so to speak, by a 
of , inded lames. At the top of th 
— = 
(;od, overwl by ] own work, or rather, | should say, Wy G. <Ww™ my ij 
: ~~ r I ~~ Y; | c= 1 
W f M. | t his tace and groans. i \ < © j TYh © i Var 
> ee 2 fe 'vacecaltts 
] | i wt \ hony by M. Adolphe Lb net s no a Ik ) =, A Mua eet a a AA! 
r i s i that the saint was te right — - —_—_—_—~ 
t eyes away! spectacie, wi he reading of AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
" ‘ Y e artist Here is a man with his sku SS 
7 } j , y pper half his « iwhed hands and Pur su ned cir¢ ar letter has been addressed to each architect 
7 4 Cesar, c na ¢ ss, stretches his red the country in the hope that each will take the action suggested 
anf . ¢ aa tun an 1 me . 
\ wi i u i hese " pe Aue laKed mM ana : ag Rt . , P ' RI Ma 1804 
wi nie te \ I irtis ex 
. I ' , P Dear Su 
i i it what rlitt ibiect coe ci 
e 5 During the last twenty-five vears the American Ins of Archi 
r pon the freshness M: Meunic ‘ 
. { ts and members of the I sion wl 10 not De ne to tha miv. 
Ww is | roadside, excites the admira , . ‘ 
ogether with ma hers wl ire deeply interest have been 
tit i ST vd er Wa I hie eaching 1 
r y to bring about a retorn the methods ft designing and 
| ea ind P leed, é wavsi lin M. 
cons ting buildings for the United States Government 
s i s is! ss wi I s ha \ WwW iil isl ) , ' 
flicials at Washington have met our committees irteouslv, 
e W 1 e I im t the w Oo hose W | Zw } , , . 
navy issured en heir e! e sympathy, and have pr mised to 
‘ 3 l 1 , - - *. } } 
ppor this caus But wie stand pl tically, Where we¢ did a 
al sul N Ww ng and w | i i (y ¢ | } , “~~ t ; 
1 oO! 1 century ago, aiti 7b ea é an ersisten efforts 
i ( sts tof M. Dagna ouvert re . } } a 
ha not been wanting 
iy 1 appearil l rT the ie pt if a son t l 
| I t We are now forced to s that the path, so patie pursued, 
a Lhe expre the tace well dey s the state . id or . er , 
| . g ‘ i does n e: to any voa ad that there ias 
Ma fu t tl t ness of deatl M. Beraud’s cgay \\ 
( é manifested ishingt he sincere support necessary 
‘ her | is far f ‘ t . ‘ 
- y on this reform. We have failed to win our cause through 
aliti Ot e years s artist seen » have set himself tl “1 : 
( il, private means a nust vg he Country with the 
i gy tl \ nance Atte having show ’ 
i 1 til n t Bb eVa t l 
THE ABUSES TO BI REFORMED. 
‘ I] » us y Calvary, surr nded S| 
work able s of the frequenters ‘ 1. The needless cost « e publ lildings 
| | 
on All t s and wretched taste t 2. The needless cost of are ‘ ral service 
| W " about tlh pic far more tl Ihe authority for the fig s oted below is Mr. Glenn Brown's 
1 Ww \M Liss M. Carolus D in also i n the A I f Ay S94, entitled “Govern 
( at His last | gainst a wk lw h is f B lings compared with Private B lings.” 
e@ SKY I hx is detached mid a lumin 
" sthes the male fig s prostrate at its foo Phe COST OF BUILDINGS. 
| s sombre and stormy and aliows ull interest M Brown’s statistics show the actual cost of a larce number of 
tre on the principal personage It IS A poetical sket h, full of | Government and private build ngs, which he compares with each 


other, class by class. 
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ings cost 67 per cent more per cubic foot than private ones of forward unself 


similar construction, finish and size. 


These statistics prove that the United States Government build- efforts for the cause. It is a public duty. It must be carried 


ily and without person il ends. 
You wish to know what is to be done? 





1. Study this case until you are familiar with it. Procure a 


COST OF ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE opy f the American Architect of April 7, 1894, and of House Ex 


Private “architectural service” covers the following: 


Preliminary sketches, which include 
The final designs of every sort. 


lhe working-drawings, details and s 


Doc. 179, and carefully inform yourself 





U rt within your power to have a mandatory law 
competitive drawing Se ; 
passe provide that all Government buildings co 
over $25,000 must be thrown open to public competition 


pecifications ry 


iat a jury to arrange the programme and pass upon the pla 





All necessary reproductions of drawings 
All "ol prod Petes Ira “Tt : : selected, consisting of Architect of the ‘Trea 
Ali services of mechanical, sanitary, heating, electrical and con , 
3 ‘ d . 5 ’ Departmen 1 business ted by the Secretary of tl 
structional engineers, together with the draughtsmanship, details Mee ‘ 
S , . : Trea ind three o ypointed Dy son mea W 
and reports, necessary to earry out their ideas j , , a 
. . : will ins hice ind rey are uninfluenced pe 
All paper, stationery, book-keeping, estimating and rendering cof 
l . pul S 
accounts, Making Of certificates, etc. < ‘ } ‘ ‘ ] | 
+ , . : hat when a i1@Sign is prema its autl Sha e made al 
All preliminary and final adjustments. aeaee? ' Tike < 
2 - . < ‘ charue thre vO 
For the above services the regular fee is ver cent on the ita W : ' A t ng , | 
om : : i wrsonally see, or write, to your congressmen al 
cost of the building. I'o this should be added the sum of 1 per cent, . . F ] 
" - : senators, at once ind cause to be written not less than ten (an 
estimated on the cost of the building for travelLing-expenses, i ase Ce. f : ee ¢ a ntial i 1] ls +] 
. . : l \ l an etters irom lenlial I al AGG Tessead LO 
there are any, and for clerk-of-the-works, both of wh ure uliy ; Rar paces: f A t » p + 
l ) iis an rongty iaVO | pl \ be CAaAUSt Cant tit 
yaid for by the owners themselves. . 
I rl By — : written and signed, wherever it is possible to do so withou 
1@ cost. t ‘refore, I mM plete rivate ¢ itect i ery ( } 1 
e ne pep Oo ( mp } iva i i civing offence. Send one copy of each to Mr. Secretary Stone o 
including the clerk-ol-the-works and travellir xpenses, am its t r ‘ , 
6 per cent I e Institute, Providence, R. 1.; and the other copy to the person 
i bile } ’ i,j { 
‘ ‘ whom 1 is AdUTesseud 
Mr. Glenn Brown’s statistics, taken from the actua st of a la ) : , : 
= Please call upon each and every newspaper and periodical with 
number ¢ wa shows tha ty . “a : a a, . Sy? a — 
: , ‘ \ rea ana og Lil he In lence ») Dea yO can Luce 
he same archite iral Vick : ted : , , , 
; , li em to strongly fay the passage of such an Act as we desire, and 
{.! wer en 
{ marked copy of every newspaper and periodica ny 
COMPARISON er t s ca favora ¢ the Secreta i 
Cost of archite ery e. publi yu . . { wh y ongressmen ind : itors ] es} \ 
I “ , ’ . 
, hk ‘ ¢ } ewspaner s f »t y K | 
Cost of architect . ry private ld a " i " Wspape all f he v " 
kx ‘ of ) Gover n ’ \ , vat . Va ‘ prin 1 W il l I l ib Ih) hil 
tectural service , i is 
\\ 1 also r¢ est eacl f those who write lette f you, t 
i 
] t ss Te | ease tor ra Det 
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in provided, the Supervising Ar te vsury Department 
spresentative of the Governme t the erection and 
the building, the receipt of award of contracts 


In case designs on 


e disbursement of moneys ther 
shall perform the 


supervising 





bD¥ competition, the 
































i 
tired of him by law, in the usual manner, excepting the pre- 
parations of such desigas. That in liscretion of the Secretary of the 
T y 
sees rreasury, the architect selected as herein provided to furnish complete 
nt plans, drawings, and specifications, sha!l have the entire direction and con- 
lid trol of the mstraction of said building, and the direction and control of the 
uke iperintendent of construction, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized in al! cases to make a ntract with said architect for 
for *, providing for su erection and contr fixing his duties and 
od ibilities during the construction of the said building, and making 
provision for modification or inge in the plans and specifications 
the progress of the work, and f idditions thereto; also determin- 
ing the amount of his fees and irg ind including such other provi 
‘ sions in the contract as may, in bis d tion, appear advisable to protect 
een the interest« of the Government Ar ra f the designs, or plans, de 
said tailed drawin ind specifications presented in the competition herein pro 
the vided may be ected by the Commission, and in case the competition fails 
for any use, or it is impracticable to tain designs or plans, detailed 
} 
lrawings, and specifications by competition ie Secretary of the Treasury 
rress sha lirect the Supervising Architect to pr ire plans, drawings ind spe 
itions and supervise the construction of 1 u yr in e usua 
ert manner according to law. 
1 in \ Acts, or parts of Acts, inconsistent or in conflict wit s Act are here 
y rep riled 
Res tfully yours W. E. ( ris, A gS t 
Che Speaker or THE Hous 9 REPRESENTA ES 
SKETCH CLUB OF NEW YORK 
ue last regular monthly meeting of the Club before the summer 
Vy ol ; S 
; wcation was held at the clu yoms Saturday evening. Forty-four 
: members and four cuests we nt Mr. R irgis and Mr 
‘ Walter Cook were guests « ib. President E. A. Josselyn 
t f occupied the chair Mr. Sturgis delivered a lecture on Greek 
Architecture and its adaptability to modern work. Mr. Cook 
y iticised the drawings subm a country railroad 
1 everybody was wi pleased with the result 
l Club then plunged into a heated discussion on the advisa 
of admitting ladies to full membership The whole matter 
' was finally referred to the Executive Committe 
The meeting adjourned at 11 Pp. M., when the members were 
) treated to a p rmance of legerdemain by Professor L. Krieger, 
x ’ n Club talent Hi. C. Pirrman, S I 
a PETROLEUM-BRICK FUEL 
zs . { pHEf iow vis Ma ’ i ‘sm hod I nanufact ring petroleum 
e . s for tue 
‘ Mix one tre of petroleum, 1 vrams triturated soap, 10 per 
res ind 335 grammes of caustic soda. Heat this mixture, 
s are | to st t we " I solidification commences 
i Lbo forty m vs If t xfu yuld tend to boil over 
\ ! 1 few more d ) la, and ! to until 
fication is s t l | oO the mi-fluid 
ma i into n is ) I i piace ese in a hot 
rt ‘ ¢ t | 
m ying plae ites remove them 
} ! 0 | Liew | in ( is Tus 
| three ¢€ nents w " the mix Mr. Maestracci 
m is the addit I | t sawdust a per cent 
iy or sand, wl imakes the! cs more solid and less expensive 
] als of these b KS astu have been made at Mars« es on several 
y ind it is re 1 ha weight | weig t y develop 
nes as is t i ‘ CAVE no 
. 
1 I = 
sar ; : 
Xp ed, with some sitgut cha s iu furnace to arrive 
a n pertect results, not ¢ y in the increased heat, but in the 
, t ‘ 1 of smo ana e most econon 11 basis, one 
s cramme of the lifted ‘ i ng equal to four kilogrammes 
Y } : 
S l oO a These experiments seem t be very interest ng, and it is 
t lite easy to understand that t is a double advantage n using 
S | ( steamer is it ( ynomize in botl Space an t 
C. W. CHANCELLOR, L’. SN. ¢ H 
4 b 
AUSTRALIAN WOODS FOR STREET-PAVING 
the Met URNF, Ja ‘ 12, 1804 
' x . s tr is recover rfrom the recent 
tions I 
ead & n tl sine ) is daily grow 
Supervis tppro] ate to ¢ ler by what 
for free nea tI United States i the Australian 
a : { ' il advantag 
‘ 
:, ; It a large and } fitable isiness can | 
oe ione in y the shipping to the I ed States 
rier and ot w i r street pay g | 1divantace tot it il are 
ogee ar inifold 
sid , 
Wood pavements are admitte the be in the world. and of late 
from t f 
F ' eal hey hav nly been abandoned in the | ted State Ving to 
, tua the fact that no wood of native growt!l | be found that would 
form tand the wear and tear of the heat iffic in ou irge cities 
In this country i@ IS COM] to m e and give the palm to the 
{t al By . f " 
reas treet pavements made from blocks of red and blue gum, a woo 
t n for . . , 
grown in this country, which proved to be equal to all require 
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I have noticed in this city and in Sydney, where strips of the 
wooden pavements have been joined to a stone pavement, and wher 
both have been subjected to the heaviest wooden pave 
ment has better than the 


pavements join, edges of the wood blocks are not even chipped 


wear, that the 


worn even the stone, and, wher two 


the 


worn. 

I is it) lat , ntr. } ; f ] } f ther land 

tis a pity that our country, which is so far ahead of other lancs 
n many respects, should be so far behind in this matter of street 
paving. 

Can we not adopt the Australian wood blocks to advantage Ifa 
fair trial could be given by some of our cities, | am sure that it would 
esult in the adoption of Australiar nber for street-paving in the 


United States and thus open up a new industry between the tw 
ountries. 

Perhaps the very best timber obtainable for this purpose is the 
Tasmanian blue gum his has worn here for six or eight years 
In all that time no repairs have had to be made, and the pavements 
are as good to-day as when laid. 

The Tasmanian Government is interested the matter, and have 
taken active steps to place samples before our contractors a ] mun 


ipal authorities. 
An American exporting and importing firm doing business here 
with a branch in New York City, recently visited Hobart, 








of Tasmania, and laid the matter before the Premier. ‘They were 
most courteously received, and at their su stion the Pre r cause 
to be shipped to them, in York, sample ot thes b s, whicl 
an now be se it the offic Messrs. J vl e & Terry, 53 
Broadway. 

While these hard woods are plentiful here, it must be 1 membered 
that the cost of freight, ete., would ng then New it a 
price probably no lowe than cedar blocks can | ed at home 

t consideration must be given to the | ib i Vast s rl 
ority. 

It is not ikely that in view of opening uy i with the 
olonies, and at the same time benefiting our own land, arrangemer 
night be made to admit these blocks free of duty 

I'he demand at home will be endless and the supply here inexhaust 
ble, and the benefits res luting from the ad pul ym of these CKS 
upparent. For instance, all sailing vessels coming to this port from 
the United States are, in nearly all cases, obliged to go to other ports 
seeking return cargoes. Should the wood blocks be accepted and 
ised in the United States, these vessels could all cet return fre ight 
here, and thus the trade between the twocountries would be profitabl 


W. MaratTta, U.S. ( G 
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PHE ROYAL COLLEGE Ol MUSI¢ SOUTH KENSINGTON, LON - 
ENG sit A. W BLOMFIEKLD, ARCHITECT. 
THe new ilding of the Royal College of Music, was opened by 
Hl. R. H. the Prince of Wales, the president, the name of lhe 
Majesty, the Qlueen, on Wednesday, May 2. I[t stands almost m 
way bet rt Llall on the north and the Imperia 
tute « i vad road running from Prince’s Gat ) 
(Juee ed the Prince Consort Road lhe college 
built of red brick, with bands and dres ys of Weldon stone, and 
the roots are vered with green slate. he stvle is Renaissance: 
ret reated he cos f the building has been defrayed by a 
Sum of 4 munines presented to t P nee of Wale for 
the purpose by Mr. Samson Fox, M. Inst. C. E f Leeds, in 1891 
| it ition r tl entrance hall hav en ca ed out a Mi 
l’ox’s cost by a furth ution ¢ 
The college has en erected on a plot of g | grants the 
ge ata he Royal Commiss ers of 18 It 
i vided into two wings, one { the male | othe yr the 
female pupils I} " eparate entrances, sta ses a ts 
but are connected on ea loor except tl top bya yr run 
ning tro end to end of ( ling The mai entrane ti 
publi he c id nto an entra ha Immediately 
in | tf a vis n ent ng, is the ae i e for inquiries 
t | righ are es und pr Viale 8 yf lirect« 
ul egistrar, and « el uncll and committee rooms, waiting F 
n 7 ( I e subd-basemen i be ii I F 
ng-rooms less | Nis and servant and ¢ S ’ 
isement, I 8 ind ft rd tloo ire lit equisite 1 nbe t 
- ns Of Va and in the 1} r of tl we 
wi hf ! 1 COI i ( l each er l Mla UJ ul 
wed the orgatr ns Che building o pou portion he 
sround immediate i ¢ on the Prince Consort Road, at space 
is left in the rear for he erection of a theatre 1d concert mn ; 
i wt l othe ns as the numb ( puy is 
Owir to tl fact tha e ground falls rapid iway ft the 
front, t ling | i isemé und) su isement y tl 
=) . 
I th ¢ ove g mm the th fr ind at 
i i | eatre i 1d nent re W is ] he 
( it I It will plant Oo serve a . f : 
ire \ stral ind be placed in 
j ely at the " t ( 3 mn e po now o pied ; 
t tl np i ha I Lm pie I i ind ad i ess if 
ind exit e tror ent es { ernea e theatre ‘ I 
\ ed on fF thy ) | v arge 1 
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